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each and treat them in the same way. Then, take up new material 
of difficult style, for instance, books on your scientific specialty, 
and translate it without any preliminary reading, using the 
dictionary as little as possible. 

Later Reading. — The texts on this program amount to con- 
siderably less than one thousand pages. If read carefully and 
repeatedly, as indicated, this may represent at least five hundred 
hours' work, or about an hour and a half a day for a year. This 
is enough to acquire a good reading knowledge of German, includ- 
ing considerable readiness in translation, but not enough to 
retain it. Unless you want to lose the fruit of your work more 
rapidly than you gained it, you must continue your reading. No 
special directions for this are necessary, except perhaps these: 
Select what, interests you most, read twice whatever you do read, 
underlining the first time what you fail to understand, and looking 
it up at the second reading. If you happen to need familiarity 
with many scientific terms, zoological and botanical names, etc,, 
make up and study special lists of such words. 

While the plan suggested is a 'short cut' as far as the outlay of 
time is concerned, it is by no means as easy a road as may appear 
at the beginning. It requires as much perseverance as the 
traditional dictionary and word list method, and certainly more 
ingenuity. But it insures a fluent and accurate reading knowledge 
in a time that is relatively small for the great mental enrichment 
that such an acquisition represents. 

Bryn Mawr College 



SPANISH— PRACTICAL OR CULTURAL? 



By Walter A. Scott 



(Read before the Modern Language Section, Southern Wisconsin 
Teachers' Association, Madison, Wisconsin, Feb. 17, 1922) 

TT MAY seem that the question raised by the title of my paper 
-*• has been already answered. "Spanish — Practical or Cultural?" 
Certainly, if this question were put to a thousand people, chosen 
at random, the great majority would say at once: "Practical 
Spanish, of course." Latin and French and German are the cul- 
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tural subjects. They are the keys to the great civilizations. 
Latin develops reasoning power and linguistic sense. French puts 
us in touch with literature and art and the finer things of culture, 
German is the key to science and philosophy. Spanish has no such 
values. It is too easy to serve as an instrument for training the 
powers of observation, discrimination, and reasoning. To be sure, 
there is Don Quixote, which has some claims to being a piece of real 
literature. But one can scarcely afford to learn a language to read 
one book, especially when there are so many good translations. 
There are a few worth-while works of painting and architecture, 
a few pretty things in music, but Spanish civilization has been 
dead for three hundred years. It is interesting as a relic of medie- 
valism, but it has no message for the modern world. A course in 
Spanish should teach our young people to read and write business 
letters, and to carry on commercial and industrial affairs in Span- 
ish-America. I believe in Spanish, but it is a vocational subject, 
and should keep its place as such." So says Mr. Average Amer- 
ican, and so says not only the business man, but the scholar and 
educator. 

Why should I raise a question which has already been answered? 
Because, after teaching Spanish for four years, I am less and less 
willing to accept these answers. I have seen Spanish do for Harold 
and Marjorie the very things that Latin does (or ought to do). I 
have seen them grow in power to observe and analyze and synthe- 
size the linguistic elements, I have seen them awaken to intense 
interest and grow enthusiastic over the picturesque and beautiful, 
in the life of Hispanic lands. They do not say that Spanish is 
easy; they know better, as does everyone who has really done any 
but the most superficial work in it. To be sure, if we keep our 
classes on a diet of pre-digested, denatured, unreal material, their 
work is easy, but what they are reading is not Spanish. One can- 
not read far in a Spanish newspaper, without finding sentences as 
involved as Caesar, and occasionally one finds a passage which 
would be fit meat for a Ciceronian. 

Does the would-be linguist wish to study words? He can find 
plenty of material in Spanish, with its wealth of suffixes, its 
chameleon shades of meaning, its generous abundance of synonyms 
and near synonyms. Do his ears delight in the majestic cadences 
of Cicero and Vergil, the rippling flow of Victor Hugo and Lamar- 
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tine? He can find in plenty such majestic or sweet music in 
Becquer, in Campoamor, in Espronceda, and many more. As to 
the portrayal of life in Spanish literature, one soon discovers, if 
not blind and prejudiced, that in Galdos, in Palacio Valdes, in 
Pardo Bazan, in Ricardo Le6n, are insight and beauty and power. 

Similar surprises await us when we look into Spanish painting, 
architecture and music. Far from being dead, Spanish civiliza- 
tion is rapidly awakening to a new and vivid and many-sided life. 
And let us not forget that a score of young nations, with great 
things before them, on this side of the Atlantic, are Spanish in 
speech and culture. 

I believe that the Spanish civilization has a special appeal to 
us. There are many points in which it is like our own free, bold, 
naive American spirit. Keith Clark, in "The Spell of Spain" says, 
"In their love of the picturesque, the blood-and-thunder epic, 
Spain and the United States have a quality in common — Spain, 
where people do not grow up, but flourish in a lusty youth, and 
America, where even Senator Hoar admitted Nick Carter his most 
desirable traveling companion." We think of the Spaniard as 
being a creature of emotion. We are not less so. Neither he nor 
we have the patience and perseverance necessary for the exact 
and profound scholarship of the German. Both he and we are 
more open and more democratic than the Englishman. Neither of 
us has the sparkling wit of the Frenchman. There are other points 
in which the Spaniard differs from us, often being able to show us a 
finer courtesy and a deeper wisdom than we possess. 

Our situation, as teachers of Spanish, is the direct opposite to 
that of Latin teachers. They are called upon to prove that Latin 
can be practical as well as cultural, and they are, I believe, respond- 
ing well; sometimes too well, so that some Latin teachers get so 
busy demonstrating the practical phases that they forget the 
deeper values. 

We are challenged to prove that our subject has cultural value. 
We can do it, if we really believe it ourselves, but the way is not by 
scorning the practical side. However much enthusiasm we may 
have for the culture values, we must not be so carried away by it 
that we shall underestimate the practical values. Let us hold 
fast to the idea of practical Spanish. There is great potential value 
in Spanish so taught that it is usable in the actual affairs of the 
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business and industrial world. Our pupils have a right to expect 
and demand that they shall have, as a result of a course in Spanish, 
the mastery of a fairly ample, everyday vocabulary, a knowledge of 
the common usages of business correspondence, the power to 
understand simple spoken Spanish, and the ability to express them- 
selves on everyday matters, with a fair degree of freedom and 
accuracy. The essential working equipment for business practice, 
in vocabulary and idioms, is not so great as to demand all our time, 
nor so little as to be taught in a few lessons. The practical should 
be with us from first to last as one of our aims, with a definite 
plan and continuous effort. 

I rarely stop to consider whether I am dealing with cultural or 
practical matters. The cultural is, in the words of a recent writer 
in the Classical Journal, whatever will "broaden your outlook, 
widen your horizon, make you able to understand sympathetically 
and appreciate sincerely things that are outside your daily experi- 
ence or the narrow boundaries of your customary round of think- 
ing." The ideal of the cultured man has never been better stated 
than by the wise old Roman who said, "Homo sum, et nihil hu- 
mani mihi alienum puto" — "I am human, and I consider nothing 
human to be foreign to me." Some there are who think them- 
selves highly cultured, and yet are extremely narrow and unsym- 
pathetic, and therefore uncultered. Our love for art and literature 
is shallow and cold if it is not grounded in a loving appreciation of 
the basic element from which all art and literature are ultimately 
derived — life itself. And so I feel that I am dealing with cultural 
values not only when I am studying the great masterpieces of 
genius, but when I am interpreting everyday life. Humanity in 
Hispanic lands has a spirit all its own, which is well worth know- 
ing. It has a message worthy of our heeding. Our would-be prac- 
tical man, who wishes to deal with Spanish-speaking people, needs 
to know them by warm heart-knowledge as well as by the cold, 
dry wisdom of the head, if he is to succeed with them. Instead of 
being a subject of limited appeal, Spanish overwhelms us with its 
manifold demands and opportunities. This being the case, some 
would say that we must choose either the cultural or the practical 
aim, and devote ourselves exclusively to that. I- cannot think so. 
The old-fashioned, purely literary grammar and translation courses 
are still being given, and students weary of their sameness. Purely 
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practical courses are given, and they, too, tend to grow mono- 
tonous, dull, and lifeless. 

What I am trying to work out in Beloit is a course which is 
both practical and cultural. We cannot go so far in literary Spanish 
or in Commercial Spanish as we might if we confined ourselves to 
one and excluded the other, but I believe that our course in cul- 
tural-practical Spanish is more alive than either kind would be 
by itself. In our two-years course, we are able to gain a fair mas- 
tery of the essentials of forms and syntax and of an everyday 
vocabulary. We acquire a good deal of definite knowledge of 
Spain and of the Spanish-American countries, and we never find 
the acquirement of this knowledge a dull task, but rather a delight- 
ful journey. We catch something of the vivid, contradictory, lur- 
ing spirit of Hispanic civilization. It does not seem wholly foreign 
to us. We find that we who have lived in this region, open to the 
winds from West and South, have long been building into our 
personalities a subtle something which welcomes, as a kindred 
spirit, that indolent, energetic, reposeful, violent, dreamy, shrewd, 
melancholy, light-hearted, colorful, romantic soul which is el alma 
espanola. Binet tests and standard measurements cannot tell me 
just how much of all this becomes a part of my pupils, but I feel 
sure that some of it stays with them, "a gracious possession 
forever." 

As examples of how I try to make Spanish live for my pupils, I 
will tell you a few of our activities. 

Last April, my classes gave an entertainment. Each class put 
on a little play and the girls sang Spanish songs. With the pro- 
ceeds we bought pictures, song books, French and Spanish flags, 
and one of the Galeno conversation charts. 

In December, as our stunt at a High School carnival, we had a 
Spanish cabaret where we regaled both the palates and the souls 
of our guests with Spanish delights. 

The members of the second year class, with a few chosen from 
the beginning classes, have a Circulo Espanol, which meets once 
in three weeks at the homes of the members. Here we have a 
very pleasant combination of the cultural and the practical, 
consisting of games, talks and songs. 

Last year the beginning class read A Trip to Latin America. 
Our study of Spanish-American countries was surely practical, but 
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it seemed at the same time to be cultural, if culture means, as I 
think it does, the "broadening of your outlook, widening of 
your horizon, making you able to understand sympathetically 
and appreciate sincerely things that are outside your daily experi- 
ence." When we are learning how the Cuban grinds his sugar 
cane, how the Paraguayan gathers and cures his yerba mate, how 
the Mexican woman bakes her tortillas, I feel that we are, in a 
simple way, laying the foundations for what may become a great 
and noble edifice. 

This year the advanced class is doing Spain under the guidance 
of a reader which is not wholly satisfactory, because it shows us 
only a highly colored, romantic Spain. We spend three days a 
week on these travels. Twice a week we read La Prensa, which 
refreshes our minds on what we read last year about Spanish 
America, and reviews our commercial and industrial vocabulary. 

In our grammar, we go steadily on every day, acquiring new 
words, forms, and syntactical points, and reviewing old ones. 
Soon we shall begin reading and writing business letters. We shall 
not become experts in ten or twelve weeks, but we shall learn to 
handle the simpler situations and acquire a fair stock of conven- 
tional phrases. By differentiating the active from the passive 
vocabulary, and holding both to reasonable limits, we lay, for 
future building, a foundation which, if small, is dependable and 
solid. 

A pupil remarked, recently, "I like Spanish better than any- 
thing else this year because there is something new every day." 
I can say the same of my own feelings — that Spanish opens up an 
endless number of roads, leading to an infinite variety of interests 
and joys, which stimulate the mind and delight the heart. I like 
Spanish, and my classes like it, because it is both practical and 
cultural. 

Now permit me to sketch my ideal Spanish course, so far as I 
can at present see it. When I say "ideal," I mean something fairly 
within our reach, under conditions as they exist. The great 
majority of our pupils (I speak as a high school teacher) will be 
with us for only two years. What shall we try to do in that short 
time? 

Aim one: An intelligent interest in and sympathetic under- 
standing of things Spanish and Spanish-American. 
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Aim two: The power to use the Spanish language for business, 
travel, and cultural purposes. 

We must remember that we are not a people that is filled with a 
love of art for art's sake. We are crude, superficial, naive. We 
must not expect our young Americans to take eagerly to an exclu- 
sive diet of Spanish literature and art. They must be led into 
these things gradually, starting with things closer to the ground 
and nearer home. 

The writer of the ideal first and second texts must be a many- 
sided man, with eyes for both the great and lofty and the small 
and lowly things of Hispanic life and letters. He must be capable 
of taking broad views, of seeing clearly the big, outstanding fea- 
tures, and of giving infinitely patient attention to detail. If he fol- 
lows my wishes, he will, after providing the pupil with the most 
necessary equipment (vocabulary of school, home and street, and 
necessary inflectional forms) take him on a journey through our 
own Spanish Southwest, Mexico, Central America, the Spanish 
West Indies and South America. I prefer to confine our travels 
this year to America, for several reasons. Spain means art, archi- 
tecture and literature, Spanish America means geography, com- 
merce, and industry. The latter are closer to the pupil's experience 
and also are more easily handled with a limited command of vocab- 
ulary and forms. But we should give him frequent tastes of things 
thoroughly Spanish: stories, legends, proverbs, songs, bits of 
poetry. 

Our second year course will take us to Spain, at least long 
enough to give us a sense of what Spain has mean and means. We 
shall have to be content with a few big things, and defer much to 
a possible later time, for in our classes are many who want and 
need things more immediately practical. 

Books exactly suited for all this are not yet in existence, but 
each year publishers show a greater appreciation of our needs 
and of what should be our ideals. 

That my paper may not seem of interest exclusively to teachers 
of Spanish, I invite teachers of French and German also to con- 
sider whether they are not leaning too strongly to one side or the 
other and whether it is not possible, by organizing the work better, 
to make their courses finely cultural and at the same time highly 
practical. In reading literature we are too prone to rush our pupils 
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into difficult reading, where they cannot "see the woods for the 
trees" — cannot see the literature for the lumber of unfamiliar 
words. We cannot teach Spanish, French, or German literature 
in a two-year course, nor in a three-year course. The important 
thing is that our pupils shall realize what are the essential charac- 
teristics of the spirit of Spanish, French, or German civilization, 
and get a taste of a few of the best things, enough to make them 
want more. The pupil who reads a few Mdrchen, Immensee, and 
some of Schiller's ballads, has had enough to make him realize 
that German literature is deep and beautiful. In French, except in 
comedy, it is perhaps harder to find types of the better things which 
are not too difficult. I sometimes give my French classes some 
rather hard reading, but dictate copious marginal notes, explain- 
ing difficulties of vocabulary, forms, and sentence-structure. 
Teachers are inclined to select reading-texts without taking suffi- 
cient time to seek and find those that are really most suitable. 
In Spanish there is a real artistic gem which is fairly easy, and, 
I think, not widely known — La Navidad en las Montanas. 

On the practical side, nothing is or can be practical unless it 
results in mastery. Indolent, bungling superficiality is not prac- 
tical. "Do a little and do it well, and then do more if you can," is 
a principle which is not new, but of which we need to be frequently 
reminded. 

I have not raised the question of the comparative cultural or 
practical values of French, German, and Spanish. Each has its 
legitimate field. Those who choose Spanish as their modern lan- 
guage, in return for their time and effort, should be rewarded by 
receiving our best in the teaching of Spanish — practical and 
cultural. 

Beloit {Wisconsin) High School 
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